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the teacher, can never attain to that degree of automatic work. Therefore, partiality,
idiosyncracy, and even eccentricity must persist. I do not claim that these are
wholly eliminated by the examination or that these are always uniformly operating
with the same examiner. But the risk of individual variation is under the examina-
tion system, minimised and brought to a low point which none of the proposed
alternatives can possibly do. I know the views of the British Committee of the
international conference on examinations. I only wish that the- rejoinder of the
British Board of Examinations were as widely known as the report of the former,
This does not mean that the present examination system is perfect and is not
capable of improvement. I believe that we teachers have had a reaction in favour
of the present system owing to the somewhat wild and unreasonable criticism of it.
I would suggest that the university should try to improve the method of examina-
tion and make it a more suitable test of the attainments of its students. I know
that here I am treading on controversial grounds. But I offer my views in no dog-
matic spirit but place them here publicly for the consideration of those who are
genuinely inspired by the ideal of progress.
Before we seek to renovate the examination system I should ask the question,
what is it that we seek to test. At present the university holds such a test of a few
hours for a course of study spread over one, two or even three years. As a great
educationist has said, it is like holding a pistol at the candidate and asking him to
deliver himself in a trice. Is it fair to him ? Does it test much beyond his memory
and nerve and luck ? Then again we may ask whether the system should test his
factual knowledge or also his methods of study and his capacity to marshall facts to
a definite conclusion. If, as I have emphasised before, the latter should be considered
very important, I fear that the present system does not do much by way of a
real test.
I shall confine, my observations to the university examination and exclude exami-
nations of a lower standard. For the latter the system should be very different
For the university, the examination should be such as to test the candidate's capacity
to find facts, judge what is relevant to the point at issue and what is irrelevant, and
use the relevant facts in developing a thesis built up by facts and arguments and
leading to a conclusion to be drawn from those facts. I submit that for testing _ this
capacity of the candidate the examination should be a much longer one than it is at
the present time and that the candidate should be in the library, laboratory, and
museum using them for purposes of answering his questions at the examination. la
short, at the university stage except for the fundamental fact I should not try to test
factual knowledge at all but allow the candidate to work out his thesis in the library,
laboratory, and museum where he will be left free to consult books, make experi-
ments, and compare models, and prepare his work which will be the final test of his
intellectual capacity.
There is another very important function of the university, indeed of all
educational institutions. That is to bring about a clash of minds. ' This used to
be very much, nrobably a little too much, emphasised in the ancient universities ^ of
India. In the older universities of Britain and other European countries this object
is steadily kept in view and is given great prominence. For this reason some of
these universities were at one time ridiculed and even caricatured. But it is now
recognised as an important means of schooling the mind 'for the actual affairs of life
by training it to understand the point of view of others as also the springs of their
action. The university product is expected to be a leader of men and in 'whatever
walk of life he may try to be so, an important qualification is always the possession
of an instinctive sense of the thoughts and feelings of others with whom he is to
associate. No man can hope to succeed in organising and leading his felkrwmen
without this gift of understanding their thoughts, feelings, and even prejudices if
they are strong enough to influence them in their daily conduct of life. Such an
understanding of human nature cannot develop in cloistered seclusion. It can ba
stimulated by actual and free contact of minds brought together in a calm atmos-
phere and in established traditions such as only educational institutions can provide
to the immature and pliable minds of the young and growing men and women of the
country. Much of the bitterness of life would disappear if the leader of men knew
what was essential in a given question and what was not, what would rouse en-
thusiasm among his followers and what would not, and what would be the exact line
of work along which his followers could be led with the maximum of co-operation
and therefore least amount of friction.